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was quite exhausted, and said, " Let me go, prince, that I
may moisten my parched head in the lake and toss
you to the sky.1' But the prince sternly refused; so
the dragon relaxed his grip and sank under the water,
which bubbled and gurgled over the place where he
plunged into the depths. When he had disappeared and
the ripples had subsided on the surface, you would never
have suspected that under that calm water, reflecting the
green banks, the white, straying sheep, the blue sky, and the
fleecy gold-flecked clouds of a summer evening, there lurked
so ferocious and dangerous a monster. Next day the com-
bat was renewed with the very same result. But on the
third day the hero, fortified by a kiss from the fair daughter
of the king of the land, tossed the dragon high in air, and
when the monster fell with a most tremendous thud on the
water he burst into little bits. Out of the pieces sprang a
boar which ran away as fast as it could lay legs to the
ground. But the prince sent sheep-dogs after it which
caught it up and rent it in pieces. Out of the pieces sprang
a pigeon ; but the prince let loose a falcon, which stooped
on the pigeon, seized it in its talons, and brought it to the
prince. In the pigeon was the life of the dragon who kept
the mill, so before inflicting on the monster the doom he
so richly merited, the prince questioned him as to the fate
of his two elder brothers who had perished at the hands, or
rather under the claws and fangs, of the dragon. Having
ascertained how to restore them to life and to release a
multitude of other victims whom the dragon kept prisoners
in a vault under the water-mill, the prince wrung the pigeon's
neck, and that of course was the end of the dragon and his
unscrupulous career.1

A Lithuanian story relates how a prince married a princess The cotter-
and got with her a kingdom to boot.    She gave him the keys P*1 so^1
of the castle and told  him he might enter every chamber Lithuanian
except one small room, of which the key had a bit of twine ^7soui-
tied to it    But one day, having nothing to do, he amused less King
himself by rummaging in all the rooms of the castle, and ^fo^
amongst the rest he went into the little forbidden chamber, duck's egg.

1 A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Folk-tabs from inclusively Slavonic Sources (London,
1889), PP- 224-231.